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Report of the Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Expe- 
diency of Revising and Amending the Laws of the Commonwealth [of 
Massachusetts] Relating to Taxation. Boston, 1897. — viii, 322 pp. 

Massachusetts has certainly not failed to struggle earnestly with 
the tax problem. The report of the commission of 1875 was a 
landmark in the history of state tax commissions; the reports of the 
Boston commissions of 1889 and 189 1 contained much valuable 
material; and the report of the commission of 1894 was, at all events, 
well meant. The present report is, however, a distinct improvement 
on its predecessors. Like the Maryland report of 1888, it shows the 
advantages of having a trained economist on the commission ; for 
in this case Professor Taussig is doubtless largely responsible, as was 
Professor Ely in the former case, for the scholarly presentation of 
facts and the well-considered series of recommendations. 

The report is divided into three parts. The first gives an account 
of the existing tax laws, the second describes the actual workings of 
the system, and the third contains the proposals and recommendations. 

Part I calls for no special comment. Part II, which is more 
important, discusses, among other questions, that of the taxation of 
mortgages. The commission declare themselves satisfied with the 
situation in Massachusetts, and conclude that it is inexpedient to 
make any changes. The taxation of mortgages would, in their 
opinion, bring about an increase in the interest charge, at least to 
the extent of the tax. In the discussion of the tax on personal 
property the commission make some interesting points. They show, 
in the first place, that the forms of personal property which are most 
regularly and unfailingly taxed are live stock in the farming towns 
and ships and vessels. As regards the farming towns, the commis- 
sion conclude that the present method of taxing both real estate and 
tangible personalty probably works better than a method of taxing 
realty alone. Corresponding to the rural tax on live stock is the city 
tax on stock in trade. This also the commission uphold, as giving 
some clew to the relative tax-paying abilities of the different concerns; 
and they call attention to the fact that little objection has been made 
to this tax. Furthermore, while the commission look forward to the 
time when it may be possible to exempt machinery from taxation, 
they think that this time has not yet arrived. 

Serious difficulty arises, of course, in the case of intangible per- 
sonalty. It is pointed out once again how unsuccessful the tax 
administration is in this particular. The commission are, however, 
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satisfied with the corporation tax law, which applies in Massachu- 
setts only to domestic corporations. Their only criticism is with 
reference to the particular method of distributing a part of the taxes 
among the local bodies. The savings-bank tax, also, they think 
needs no special change. These taxes together, however, reach only 
a small part of the intangible personalty. As the commission put it, 

the taxation of intangible personalty is in a high degree uncertain, irregular 
and unsatisfactory. It rests mainly on guesswork. It is blind, and, there- 
fore, unequal. Here is its greatest evil, although not its only evil. It is 
haphazard in its practical working and hence demoralizing alike to tax- 
payers and to tax officials. 

The concluding part of the report contains the recommendations. 
In the first place, the commission propose that all securities and 
evidences of debt representing ownership or interest in property out- 
side of the state be exempted from taxation. This proposal rests on 
the assumption that otherwise there would be double taxation — 
once by the state where the property is situated or where the corpora- 
tion does its business and again by the state where the owner resides. 
Question then arises as to what should take the place of this tax. 
The income tax is brushed aside as inexpedient. The Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut methods are discussed, but are not recommended. 
Instead, two new taxes are expected not only to supply the revenue, 
but also to equalize the burdens. Of these the first is an inheritance 
tax at the rate of five per cent, applying to realty as well as to per- 
sonalty, with certain exemptions and abatements. The revenue from 
this tax is to be distributed among the several cities and towns, half 
in proportion to population and half in proportion to assessed valua- 
tion. Next, the commission recommend a habitation tax, or a tax 
on occupiers, in proportion to rental values beyond an exemption of 
$400. As to the expected revenue from this source, the commission 
go somewhat into detail. Finally, there are some minor proposals, 
looking toward the assumption by the state of certain county 
expenses, which in future are to be defrayed by the corporation tax 
hitherto distributed among the towns. 

These are the chief points of the report. Every one must be 
struck by the moderation, the vigor of expression and the general 
common sense displayed in its details. It is an earnest effort to 
grapple with the difficulties of the situation and to outline a plan 
which, whether accepted or not, is undoubtedly in the general line 
of the movements of the future. There are only two or three points 
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to which exception may be taken. The first is the praise lavished 
by the commission upon the present method of taxing corporations. 
It is assumed that the owner of intangible securities of domestic 
corporations is hit by this franchise tax. As a matter of fact, the 
law seeks to reach only share capital, and through it the share- 
holders, while the bondholders are supposed to be hit by the general 
tax on intangible personalty. As the commission recommends the 
exemption of such intangible personalty, the query thus arises : How 
is the bondholder of domestic corporations to be reached ? Here is 
a manifest gap. Moreover, it is remarkable that the commission 
does not at all discuss the advisability of taking bonded indebtedness 
into consideration as a means of reaching substantial justice among 
the corporations themselves. The newer tax laws, like those of 
Indiana, constitute in this respect a distinct advance on the Massa- 
chusetts system, which is still upheld by the commission. 

A second criticism of the report concerns the inheritance tax. 
The trouble with so many of our American projects for reform is 
that they are frequently considered by themselves, and not in relation 
to any general scheme. For instance, the very obvious objection to 
the New York progressive inheritance tax bill, which was vetoed in 
1897, was that, even if the plan had been advisable as a separate 
measure, it assumed a very different aspect when superadded to the 
general property tax. The objection is, indeed, by no means so 
strong in the case of Massachusetts, because there the commission 
distinctly recommend the inheritance tax as a partial substitute for 
the tax on intangible personalty. But the tax on tangible personalty 
and on realty still remains, both as a state and as a local tax, while 
the new inheritance tax is an additional state tax. Might not better 
results have been reached, if a distinction had been made between 
the state and the local tax, and if the inheritance tax had been 
recommended as a partial substitute, not only for the tax on intangi- 
ble personalty in general, but also for the state tax on all property. 
Those who already pay a tax on all realty and personalty will 
assuredly object to this new burden. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the proposed habitation tax, 
even together with the inheritance tax, is but an incomplete substi- 
tute for the tax on intangible personalty. It is true that, as the 
commission show, they desire only to make a beginning. But the 
difficulty with all such partial schemes is that it is next to impossible 
to persuade the average farmer of the wisdom of exempting intangi- 
ble personalty, unless he sees that holders of such personalty are 
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reached in other ways. The habitation tax and the inheritance tax 
hit not only the holders of intangible personalty, but the holders of 
all other property as well. Of course, if the farmer thoroughly 
understood his own interests, he would see that he really suffers 
more now than he would under the proposed system. But it is the 
inherent weakness of all halfway measures to satisfy neither party. 
The commissioners no doubt thought that it would not be wise to go 
any further ; and it is undeniable that even their proposals do consti- 
tute a decided innovation. Whatever be the fortune of the report in 
practical politics, it is one of the clearest and strongest papers yet 
presented by any American tax commission. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

Die Wahrungsfrage in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
amerika. Eine wirthschaftsgeschichtliche Studie. Von Dr. Max 
Prager. Stuttgart, Cotta'sche Buchhandlung, 1897. — pp. 476. 

Dr. Prager's book on the silver situation in the United States is 
an excellent monograph of the German type. It was not to be 
expected that one doing his work at long range, as Dr. Prager in 
the main had to do, should overhaul the sources with minute care or 
contribute information fresh to those who had already followed the 
literature of the subject. But a survey of our coinage history and of 
the general currency situation during the past generation was within 
reach and has been successfully achieved. On the period up to 
1873 Dr. Prager writes briefly, and does not affect to do more than 
sketch the historical development, using such sources of information 
as the books of Professor Laughlin and Mr. White and the report of 
the international monetary conference of 1878. On the later period 
he has not only availed himself of the more familiar books and docu- 
ments, but has delved here and there in the Congressional Record, 
and has waded through some of the interminable controversial litera- 
ture of our recent campaigns. The result is that the German who 
wishes to inform himself on the currency situation in this country 
will find in his pages well-nigh all that is needful. 

It must be said, however, that Dr. Prager, like other German 
writers, has a robust faith that his readers will desire to go through 
his volume from beginning to end, and so will need no such aids as 
the bookmaker prepares on the supposition that some persons, not 
disposed to read scrupulously every page, may yet wish to satisfy 
themselves on one point or another. Hence there is no index, and 
the table of contents occupies a scant half-page. For a stretch of 



